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poet was not noble, priest or soldier, but in all probability a profes-
sional poet or jongleur attached to the army of King Richard. Further
research has fortified the hypothesis that he came from the Evreux
district in Normandy, upon whose knights and men-at-arms he lavishes
particular praise for their valor and steadfastness. It is precisely be-
cause Ambroise was one of the "lesser folk" of the host that he was able
to give us so precious an account, not merely of events, but of the
mental and spiritual background of events. He pictures the soul of the
crusader, with all its curious melange of confusion and lucidity. Seldom
does he reach greater heights of eloquence than in his descriptions of
the joy of the host at some battle won or at the prospect of reaching
Jerusalem, or than in his pictures of the despair that beset the pilgrims
when they found themselves forced to turn back from the Holy City.
Accepting the reasons given by Richard for refusing to advance on
Jerusalem and criticizing those who disagreed with his royal master,
he nevertheless lamented the decision that closed to the pilgrims the
road to the Sepulchre.
He was not privy to the councils of the leaders of the crusade, though
at times he recounts their deliberations with all the assurance of one
who had participated in them. This, however, will not greatly impress
anyone who knows how in any army the vaguest and falsest rumors
take on authoritative precision as they spread among the rank and file.
The long exhortation of the priest to Richard to remember his past
fame and glories undoubtedly grew out of awed stories circulated in
the camp about the temerity of the man who dared thus address the
Lion Heart. Furthermore, Ambroise tells what went on in the Inner
circles of Saladin's councils of war with exactly the same confidence
that marks his descriptions of what the Christian generals said and
thought 3 the orations which he attributes to the Saracen emirs are, of
course, nothing but the imagination and wishful thinking of the cru-
saders, who pictured their enemies as saying the things which, in the
opinion of the Christian army, they ought to have thought and said.
Ambroise never refers to himself as participating personally in a
battle. He does, however, affirm that he marched among the second
group of pilgrims who visited the Holy Places of Jerusalem after the
truce with Saladin, and he tells of the emotion that came over him as
he trod in the footsteps of the Saviour. At this climactic or antidimactic